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fession, he received many honors, including an
honorary associateship of the College of Tech-
nology, Manchester, 1929. In 1931 he received
the Perkin medal, awarded by the American
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. He
was a member of many professional and hon-
orary scientific and engineering organizations
and made constructive contributions to many of
them. He was president of the American Chem-
ical Society, 1912-14; president of the American
Institute of Chemical Engineers, 1919; and pres-
ident of the Society of Chemical Industry (Lon-
don), 1928-29. He was vice-chairman of the
Engineering Foundation, 1927-30. He died at
Northeast Harbor, Me., of a heart attack, at the
age of seventy-one.

[Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Dec. 1928,
Feb 1931; Proc< Am. Acad. Arts and Sci., \ol. LXXI
(1937) 5 Technology Rev, Oct. 1935; Industrial Bull,
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Aug.-Sept, 1935; Sci.
Munthly, Dec. 1935; Tech Enamccnnq Xc^'s, May
1930; Science, Oct. 18, 1935; G T. Little, The De-
scendants of George Little (ifc?j) ; Boston Transcript,
Aug. 2, 1935; N. Y. Times, Aug. 3, 1935.]
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LITTLETON, MARTIN WILEY (Jan. 12,
i872-Dec. 19, 1934), attorney, member of Con-
gress, eighth son and ninth child of Thomas
Jefferson and Hannah (Ingram) Littleton, and
a descendant of William Littleton, an emigrant
from England to North Carolina in the eight-
eenth century, was born in a log cabin in Roane
County, Term. His mother died when he was
two years old. A visit with his father to the
county courthouse when he was five first gave
him the idea that he would like to be a lawyer.
He learned to read at home, where there was
only the Bible, a hymnbook, an almanac, and
some newspapers pasted on the walls. He was
persistent in searching out the meanings of
words. In 1881 his father moved with his family
to government land near Weatherford, Tex., but
did not prosper there. Martin, even into his
middle teens, seldom had shoes to wear. He
devoured everything he could find to read, espe-
cially 3 book on elocution. His father returned
to Tennessee when Martin was not yet fifteen,
but the latter and his elder brothers remained
in Texas. Martin worked as a water-boy with
railroac construction gangs, then at mending
roads, as a farm laborer, a section hand, in a
bakery, as a printer, and as an assistant hotel
clerk. At the hotel, with the aid of a dictionary,
he pored over a one-volume Shakespeare left
behind by a guest until he had memorized long
passages. At sixteen he had begun conning a
borrowed Blackstone. He was not yet eighteen
when he began studying law a part of the time
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in the office of an attorney at Weatherford, who
presently procured for him the position of deputy
county clerk. Young Littleton obtained permis-
sion to sleep in a vacant room of the courthouse
and would steal down to the dark courtroom at
night to plead in behalf of imaginary clients. At
nineteen, after a severe test, he was admitted to
the bar, though special proceedings had to be
taken because of his minority. Within a few
weeks he was appointed assistant county attor-
ney, and before he was twenty he was prosecut-
ing cases. At twenty-one (1893) he removed to
Dallas, where in a short time he became assistant
county attorney, but he had determined to build
a metropolitan career.

On Dec. i, 1896, Littleton was married to
Maud Elizabeth Wilson, and with $400 in cash,
he and his wife set out immediately for New
York. After walking the streets, he at last found
work in a law office in Brooklyn at ten dollars
a week. The county judge there was persuaded
to give him some charitable briefs as counsel to
indigent persons, and he handled these cases
with remarkable success. Winning several negli-
gence suits against the Brooklyn Rapid Transit
Company, he was invited to join the legal staff
of that company at a Crb*:tnnth1 salary. In 1900
he was appointed assistant district attorney of
the county, and in 1902, at the age of thirty, he
was presiding- officer at the New York State
Democratic Convention. In 1903 he ran for the
presidency of the Borough of Brooklyn, and al-
though, because of his independence and his
denunciation of graft, he was deserted by the
Democratic committee which had nominated him,
he made a lone fight and was elected by a large
majority. In 1904 he made the nominating speech
for the chosen candidate for the presidency, Alton
B. Parker [g.r.], at the Democratic convention
at St. Louis; and the brilliant yet suave and
seemingly effortless eloquence which he had de-
veloped, with no trace of dialect, brought him
nation-wide notice. But he continued independ-
ent in his service as prosecutor in Brooklyn and
was retired at the end of one term. His only
public service thereafter consisted of one term
in the national House of Representatives, 1911-
13. The New York Herald Tribune, however,
said of him in an editorial notice, '"There was no
public office to which Martin Littleton, with his
powers of oratory and his personal magnetism,
might not have aspired" (Dec. 21, 1934). In
his private practice he attained a high position
as a criminal lawyer. He successfully defended
Harry K. Thaw in his second trial for the mur-
der of Stanford White [g.^.], Harry Sinclair
against the charge of conspiracy to defraud the
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